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The Industrial Decline of Lancashire. 


As an industrial nation England stands out conspicu- 
ously as an object lesson for all mankind. Although a 
small country, her exceptional industrial development has 
put her in the front rank of nations. She is in all respects 
ahead of any other nation in Europe, and with the excep- 
tion of America in the known world. She gave the world 
the factory and railroad systems, which have revolutionized 
the methods of industry, and changed the character of 
modern civilization. 

About the middle of the century she made another 
industrial departure by adopting free trade, which was 
soon followed by a considerable increase in her foreign 
trade and general prosperity. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the industrial policy of England is held up as a 
model for economists to study and statesmen to imitate. 
Curiously, however, while the scholars of all nations urge 
it as the ideal system for every country, business men 
about as uniformly refuse to accept it, especially in this 
country. 

Now, it may be safely assumed that whatever the 
human race insists on doing cannot be all wrong, because 
mankind will not continue to do what yields them no ad- 
vantage. The fact that the whole civilized world, with 
the exception of England, tenaciously adheres to some 
kind of a protective policy, suggests at least that there 
must be some good in it. Of course protection as hereto- 
fore administered, both in Europe and this country, is 
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open to serious objections; but, as we have repeatedly 
pointed out, that is because it has never been scientifically 
applied. It appears to be a rule in human affairs first to 
do things and then learn to understand them. We blun- 
der and make great waste before we scientize. Extensive 
experience is the only basis for correct generalization. 

Now, a careful study of industrial experience shows 
that protection, despite the blunders committed in its 
name, is a broad social principle, reducible to strictly 
economic law, capable of general application. In fact, 
when scientifically administered it is the true economic 
policy for all nations, England included. That is what 
English economists and statesmen have failed to under- 
stand. Fornearly half a century England had a monopoly 
of factory methods, which she developed under a regime 
of almost reckless protection. When, through her superior 
machinery, she became able to defy outside competition, 
she adopted complete free trade, and denounced protection 
as an unmixed evil, in the confident belief that other 
nations would soon follow her example. In this English 
statesmen showed more enthusiasm than judgment. But, 
although no nation has followed her lead in this respect, 
it is generally admitted, even by protectionists in this 
country, that free trade was the true economic policy for 
England, though it would not work well here. 

We have ventured to combat this view on the ground 
that it rests upon no economic principle. Our position is 
that protection is economic only when it guards a higher 
civilization against the industrial methods of lower civili- 
zations, and that the line of industrial demarkation between 
different countries is the general rate of wages.* Eco- 
nomic protection, therefore, demands that every nation protect 
its industries to the full amount of the difference between tts 
wages and those of the countries paying the least wages and 
using stmilar machinery.t Had England shaped her com- 


*See Gunton’s “ Principles of Social Economics,” pp. 320-61. 
t Ibid., p. 325. 
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mercial policy upon this principle her free trade would 
have had a scientific basis. As it is, her present policy is 
scarcely less unscientific than was her protection. In 
neither case was her action governed by any economic 
principle. Her protection was extravagant and reckless 
and her free trade is unconditional. 

Now, according to our theory of protection this was 
an uneconomic step, even for England to take. Of course 
free trade for a considerable time greatly increased her 
foreign trade, but that was mainly due to the fact that she 
had enjoyed for half a century a practical monopoly of 
factory methods, which more than offset the lower wages 
of other countries. Manifestly this advantage will disap- 
pear just as fast as other nations employ modern machin- 
ery. We have more than once ventured to affirm that 
unless Continental wages rapidly rise to the English level, 
Great Britain will be forced either to return to a protect- 
ive policy or lose her place as the leading manufacturing 
nation. Her industrial relations to the Continent are 
becoming substantially like our relation to her. We need 
protection against England because her machinery is sub- 
stantially the same as ours and her wages lower, and as 
Continental nations adopt her machinery she will need 
protection against them because of their lower wages or 
lose her business. 

The evidences of this transition, which have been visi- 
ble for some time, are becoming very pronounced in the 
decline of some of her leading manufacturing industries. 
In a previous article* we pointed out that the cotton in- 
dustry was destined, by the inevitable tendency of eco- 
nomic development, to leave England, because she has 
neither the means for producing the raw material nor the 
market for consuming the finished product, which in the 
nature of things must become true of many other indus- 
tries, for the reason that her economic policy has forced 
her to depend chiefly upon foreign markets. Our position, 


*See “ Future Location of Cotton Industries,’ Social Economist, May, 1891. 
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which seemed very much like economic heresy at the time, 
has recently been confirmed by a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for July, 1892,* who says: 

‘*The people of Lancashire, in their palmy days of 
prosperity and affluence, have been prone to deem them. 
selves secured against irretrievable calamity by the pos- 
session of certain qualities, or by conditions peculiar to 
their situation. They have been slow to allow the possi- 
bility of the ultimate crumbling of that huge superstruc- 
ture of trade which their hands have upbuilt. They have 
cherished a firm faith in their own ability to maintain 
against all rivals their ground as providers of cheap cloth- 
ing for the world’s population. Nor has that complacent 
self-confidence hitherto proved overweening. Seasons of 
prolonged depression and widespread trouble have been 
encountered at intervals of a few years; but they have 
been faced staunchly, and Lancashire has emerged from 
the severest crises unvanquished, and after each has 
entered upon a term of greater productiveness than 
ever. .. 

‘‘The time of most rapid increase in the weaving 
branch of the cotton trade, of which northeast Lancashire 
is the principal seat, was the decade from 1850 to 1860. 
In those years an enormous capital was invested in new 
buildings and machinery for the manufacture of cotton 
piece-goods. Weaving sheds sprang up like gigantic 
mushrooms in every direction. ‘There was a rush of out- 
side capitalists into the business. While the ‘boom’ 
continued anything in the shape of plain calico could be 
sold as fast as it could be delivered; and the profits were 
so ample that the gains of two or three years’ working in 
numerous instances cleared the cost of all the looms and 
machines, and of the buildings they were placed in.” 

After explaning how ‘‘that prosperous spell was 
terminated by the American war of 1861-1865,” and 
the attempt of manufacturers ‘‘to relieve the strain 


*“ The Prospective Decline of Lancashire,” W. A. Abram. 
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upon themselves”’ by reducing wages, Mr. Abram says: 
‘* Those reductions were resisted to the last extremity 
by the whole body of the operatives; the memorable strike 
of 1878 ensued, in which 120,000 workpeople stood out for 
three months, and at last were only with the utmost diffi- 
culty persuaded to submit to the sacrifice of ten per cent. 
of their earnings. After an interval five per cent. more 
had to be taken off. Reduced wages failed to bring good 
trade, while the operatives were so impatient under the 
infliction that five per cent. of the fifteen per cent. taken 
had speedily to be restored. These incessant conflicts over 
the wage-rate of masters and operatives embittered both 
parties, and aggravated sorely the difficulties with which 
the mill-owners had tocontend. The last ten years—1882-— 
gi—may be shortly characterized as lean years throughout 
for those whose capital is employed in the cotton manufact- 
ure of Lancashire. They resorted to concerted short-time 
working twice or thrice during the period, and once to 
another small reduction of wages, which could not be con- 
tinued, with very transient advantage. The whole manu- 
facturing interest, at best not nearly so financially strong 
as outsiders supposed, has been seriously impoverished. 
‘‘The present situation, therefore, is this, that the 
cotton trade of Lancashire, so far as producers are con- 
cerned (of distributing agency at Manchester, and dealers 
in raw cotton at Liverpool, we are not immediately think- 
ing), is chronically ‘stale, flat and unprofitable.’ It has 
come toa dead halt, if it has not moved several steps in 
retreat. In proof we shall offer the following observa- 
tions: First, there are the outward and visible signs, not 
to be misread, that a prominent trade of the first magni- 
tude, connected with an equally important local industry, 
no longer makes progress. The cotton manufacture, over 
at any rate the larger portion of the area which it has 
occupied in Lancashire, has for some years past not ex- 
tended at all; indeed, it has visibly contracted. Taken in 
the bulk, it may be said that north and west of Bolton the 
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spinning branch of the trade has been steadily going back- 
ward these twenty years. In the towns of Preston, Burn- 
ley, Blackburn, Darwen, Accrington, Haslingden, Rawten- 
stall, Bacup, Colne, Clitheroe, Padiham, Great Harwood, 
Oswaldtwistle, Chorley, Wigan, Warrington and Lancas- 
ter, and numerous populous villages between, one may 
look in vain for a new cotton-spinning mill built since 
1875, while a large number of old spinning mills have 
been burnt down and not rebuilt, and many an old mill 
has had its machinery cleared out and sold as old metal, 
and been demolished as useless. The number of spindles 
running ir Blackburn and Preston has been diminished by 
hundreds of thousands. In two or three of the smaller 
towns cotton-spinning has threatened to become extinct by 
the suspension of business by owners of the existing mills, 
and the impossibility of securing fresh tenants at the 
lowest rentals. 

‘‘ Manchester, once the chief seat of cotton-spinning, 
and, save Oldham, and perhaps Bolton (which about holds 
its own), all other towns and villages in the county, and 
across the southern boundary in Cheshire, have suffered 
loss of trade and employment by the decrease of cotton- 
spinning. The cotton-spinning companies publish periodi- 
cal reports of the results of their business, and these disclose 
that, for some years past, the net profits of spinning cotton 
yarns have averaged under three per cent. Last half-year 
profits touched the vanishing point for half the spinning 
companies, and many of them scored heavy losses. 

‘‘The power-loom,” he continues, ‘‘ was perfected in 
Blackburn, as the spinning-mule was in Bolton and Old- 
ham; and the Blackburn district has from the beginning 
of the cotton trade been noted for its weaving machinery 
and its skilled and hard-working weavers. Although 
Blackburn has lost in twenty-five years a full third of its 
spinning trade, it need not have yielded to despondency 
had but the weaving branch continued to develop. Ina 
town which has in its weaving sheds over 60,000 looms, 
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the average number of looms running has been lessened 
by 6,000 within a few years. In Preston, too, the decrease 
of looms employed is stated to be very large; and in some 
of the smaller towns around Blackburn there has been a 
considerable stoppage of looms. This is not the worst 
feature of the business. Half the weaving sheds in the 
district have changed hands since the strike of 1878, hav- 
ing been transferred either on account of the failure of the 
former owners or tenants, or of their withdrawal from the 
trade, sick of its fluctuations and generally unprofitable 
results. 

‘‘Great capitalists,” he adds, ‘‘there yet are in the 
business, but they are few, and become fewer year by year; 
and such as remain do so, they avow, not because they 
can make it pay, but from attachment to concerns founded 
by their fathers or grandfathers, or from asense of obliga- 
tion to the corps of work-people whom they have employed 
so long, and who still trustfully look to them for work to 
earn the means of living. 

‘‘Lancashire traders are not, as a body, naturally 
croakers. They possess a manful self-reliance, a sustain- 
ing sense of their competency to meet foreign adversaries 
on fair terms, ay, even on terms not too outrageously un- 
fair and unequal, and in a contest to keep their own. 
They have the Briton’s hereditary failing, of not knowing 
when they are beaten. Formerly, in the days when the 
cotton goods of Lancashire found free sale abroad in every 
important country, the makers of and the traders in them 
had an abiding confidence in the future of their trade. In 
temporary emergencies they spoke cheerfully of the unlim- 
ited scope for increase of business in supplying the wants 
of enormous unreached provinces and populations in the 
interiors of India and China. 

‘‘Sadly altered now is the tone of producers and 
traders in Lancashire cottons when they talk of foreign 
trade. Their state of mind is that of anxiety and alarm. 
They are all pessimists; an optimist is unheard of on 
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Manchester Exchange. Lancashire chafes as it feels that 
the inlets of trade in foreign lands are blocked everywhere. 
Significantly, the gloomiest views of the future are ex- 
pressed by those manufacturers and merchants whose 
foresight is keenest, who have had the largest experience, 
and who watch events and markets most narrowly. The 
wisest men in the trade have warned their fellows and the 
operatives that evil days may be in store, and must be 
prepared for. The oldest firms amongst mill-owners have 
shown what they expect by their having ceased long since 
to extend their works or to increase their production. 
Some make no secret of their wish to be out of the business, 
and one by one sell out when they can at almost any sacri- 
fice. Before the ailments of the business become so invet- 
erate, a number of large concerns were converted into 
joint-stock companies, that being the only method of dis- 
posing of the mills for a price near their nominal value. 
Now, it is next to impossible to float an established private 
business in cotton manufacturing as a company. On a 
forced sale the depreciation of a cotton mill anywhere in 
Lancashire amounts to from half to three-fourths of an 
appraiser’s valuation. .. . 

‘Towns which, thirty years ago, were held up by 
their inhabitants as bright examples of enterprise and 
progress, are now proclaimed aloud to be ‘ decaying towns’; 
and proposals for carrying out the most desirable town 
improvements are exclaimed against and vetoed on the 
the ground that, in the existing state of their principal 
trades, fresh expenditure upon public improvements ought 
not to be incurred.” .. . 

Speaking of the cause of this declining condition our 
author says: 

‘‘Our traders are, by those protective measures on be- 
half of their American, French, and German rivals, vindi- 
cated from the reproach, should any one venture to cast 
it, of lack of ingenuity in the making of their cloths, or 
of enterprise in the disposal of them. At the same time 
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it has to be admitted (however it may seem to tell against 
our theories as a nation of free-traders), that the cotton 
trade of several countries which are our most active com- 
petitors in manufactures has developed under protection a 
good deal faster than the British cotton trade has in- 
creased within the same period under free trade. This 
statement is true of cotton manufacturing in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and in a less degree of some other 
European countries, as the published returns of the quan- 
tities of cotton taken by them in a series of years and 
other statistics of their manufactures indicate. A more 
suggestive comparison might be instituted between the 
record of the extension of the cotton manufacture in the 
United States of America during the last five or ten years, 
and the inelastic state of the manufacture in Lancashire 
during the same period. 

‘‘ Between the British cotton trade and that of each 
foreign country which prosecutes the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods on an extensive scale, there is this essential 
difference, that whereas the former is immensely more a 
foreign trade than a home trade, the latter are hitherto 
mainly home trades. Three-fourths, roundly, of the cot- 
ton goods woven in Lancashire are destined for foreign 
distribution. The export of cotton goods from the United 
States is only a small percentage of the entire production 
of these fabrics in the ‘ States.” In France the cotton 
cloths made for export may perhaps equal one-third or 
one-fourth of the total product; in Germany the propor- 
tion will be much smaller. Belgium does a moderately 
large foreign business in her cotton manufactures. Other 
European countries may be regarded as simply supplying 
themselves with cotton-pieces; their external trade in 
them is not worth taking into account. The bulk of the 
Lancashire trade in cottons, being an export trade, depends 
for its continuance upon the condition and laws affecting 
trade of countries beyond the seas, over which the British 
people have but slight control, or none whatever. The 
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American manufacturer has in his own vast country 
62,000,000 of consumers of cotton goods to sell his wares 
to, and he enjoys, or soon will by the special grace of the 
McKinley tariff, an all but exclusive privilege of furnish- 
ing those 62,000,000 of people with whatever articles 
made out of cotton they want, at his own monopolist price. 
By the end of the century he calculates that the United 
States will contain fully 80,000,000 of human beings, the 
supply of whom with cotton cloth he and his fellow-manu- 
facturers within the ‘States’ expect to have all to them- 
selves. Wherefore should he trouble his mind about out- 
lets fur his calico ‘notions’ in other regions? Albeit the 
American manufacturer has always one of his optics, like 
those of Captain Bunsby, gazing into the far distance, 
while the other is fixed vigilantly upon his native marts. 
And there is keen ‘speculation in those eyes that he doth 
glare with.” The American manufacturers promise them- 
selves that eventually they will increase their machinery 
until they require half or two-thirds of all the cotton which 
can be grown in the Southern states, leaving the lesser re- 
mainder for all the European consumers of cotton to 
divide among them. By that time they predict that they 
will have got hold of the Canadian market for manu- 
factures, whether by annexation or by commercial union 
does not matter, and will have excluded British cotton 
goods from the Dominion. South America, Central 
America, and the West Indies they regard as their exclu- 
sive fields of commercial operation in the not very remote 
hereafter. European commerce is to be banned from the 
two continents of the New World, or confined to such odd 
articles as Americans have not begun to manufacture. 

‘¢ As for our European trade relations, we have freely 
imparted to our Continental neighbors all the secrets of 
our principal manufactures, without having with equal 
aptitude assimilated theirs; and they, on their part, have 
sedulously set to work to establish corresponding industries 
of theirown. Their aim has been, in the first instance, 
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to produce cotton fabrics which they had procured from us 
to the extent of their needs, and afterwards to strive to 
share with us the trade of the outer world in those products 
of the spindle and the loom. In the first of these objects 
they have already succeeded, and they are making head- 
way with the second. French, Belgian and German 
traders, who have learnt some valuable lessons from ours, 
are now teaching British traders this one lesson, that they 
are no whit less persevering and pushing than the latter, 
while their craftsmen do not rank themselves as inferior 
in inventiveness or deftness to those of Lancashire, York- 
shire and Lanarkshire. Nevertheless, in the infancy and 
youth of their cotton manufactures these Belgian, German 
and French competitors have not depended alone upon 
their native intelligence and skill. They have looked to 
their monarchs, presidents and legislatures to fortify them 
by protective imposts on cotton tissues entering their coun- 
tries from abroad; and they have been promptly granted 
such protection from the state, nor have their countrymen 
who are consumers and not producers of such manufact- 
ures grudged them the advantage. The cotton manufact- 
ures of the three countries named may be considered to 
have attained their maturity, but the shield afforded to 
their weakness has not been withdrawn from their strength. 
The French or German maker of cotton goods might perhaps 
now compete with the British, in hisown country’s markets 
at any rate, were the protective duties abolished, for his cost 
of production, averaging the several items, does not exceed 
that of the Lancashire mill owner. But the duties assure 
him a substantial profit on his home sales, before British 
goods can enter into competition at all. So French trade in 
cottons goes to French manufacturers ; German trade to Ger- 
man manufacturers; and all over Europe the same condition 
obtains. Each country weaves the greater part of the 
cotton cloths it consumes, and British cotton goods taken 
form a small and lessening item. Our traders may not 
hope to see this state of things substantially altered.”’ 
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Mr. Abram then reviews the industrial condition in 
various countries of Asia and Europe, and especially in 
India, showing that with the introduction of English ma- 
chinery they are enabled to manufacture for their own 
consumption, and through their low wages are beginning 
to successfully compete with Lancashire for the trade in 
neutral markets, and despairingly exclaims: 

‘*When and where is it to stop? We are told that the 
whole of the trade with India, China, and Japan in the 
coarser counts of cotton yarn up to 24’s twist is regarded 
as already gone; and it is anticipated that in counts of 
yarn up to 30’s that trade can and will be taken entirely 
by Bombay before half-a-dozen years have passed. Lan- 
cashire is not able to bespeak much sympathy in its con- 
tinuous losses of foreign, colonial, and Indian trade from 
the country outside of its own borders, perhaps because 
other interests in other provinces of the kingdom are also 
suffering more or less severely, and are quite absorbed in 


their own peculiar difficulties and troubles. Yet surely 
the issue is momentous for the whole British nation, and 
not for Lancashire alone. England minus Lancashire, as 
a gigantic manufactory, would no longer be the rich 
mighty, advancing England of other days.” 





Should Trades Unions be Incorporated? 


The legislative history of the coming winter is almost 
certain to be marked by efforts to secure additional legal 
regulation of trades unions. ‘There will be the usual at- 
tempts to secure the repeal of the harsher features of the 
conspiracy laws of various states, in which industrial 
development has been attended by the adoption of crude 
makeshifts to keep labor from complaining too loudly. 
It is probable that, in view of the industrial history of the 
past summer, attempts will also be made to increase the 
restrictive power of the labor laws. The function of 
government, as defined by Mr. Gladstone, viz., ‘‘ to make 
it as easy as possible to doright, and as difficult as possible 
to do wrong,” seems to be so far overlooked in the plans 
that are being laid for legislation that will make it easy for 
the one party to avoid doing right, and to lead the other 
party to do wrong. 

Between the representatives of extreme tendencies 
stands a host of well-meaning persons, grievously troubled 
about the labor outlook, fearful lest human rights should 
be altogether obscured by human wrongs, and repeating as 
their watchword ‘‘arbitration.’”’ How can they effectively 
substitute arbitration for the duel of organized force? 
What is to be done when one of the parties to the struggle 
almost always says, ‘‘ there is nothing to arbitrate,’’ and 
the state arbitration board, if there is a state arbitration 
board, having no power to compel arbitration, is able only 
to stand around in the absurd attitude of saying, ‘‘ please 
let us arbitrate it for you.”” For how absurd it would be 
if the courts of criminal or civil law, represented, say, in 
the person of a policeman looking on at a street fight, were 
unable to say more than ‘‘ gentlemen, please let us arrest 
you, and lead you in before Judge Dogberry, and let him 
hear your testimony and render a decision as to what 
ought to be done to insure mutual satisfaction.” 
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Not a particle less absurd than such a spectacle is the 
present condition of the arbitration laws, or the arbitration 
lawlessness, of the average American state or common- 
wealth. For duels of force and wrong, in which one side 
clubs and stones and burns what it can get hold of that 
belongs to the other side, while the other side swells up 
with its own importance and tries to gag the former side 
as well as bind it, are quite as disgraceful to a law-abiding 
commonwealth as street fights and window smashings and 
individual firebugs are. More so, indeed,—as much more 
so as the number of the organized is greater than one 
individual. There is not much danger that an individual 
will succeed in putting himself above the law; but organi- 
zations will do it, if they are not watched. And as organi- 
zations outgrow the law, the law must be trained up to a 


vigorous growth that will overtop the organizations. 
The growth of organized capital has developed a new 
legal science, the law of corporations. There is always a 


considerable gap between the ideal principle of equity, 
presumed to be illustrated by the existence of a corpora- 
tion, and the actual enforcement of that principle. But it 
may be said that of late years the courts are more disposed 
to insist on equity as against technicalities, and to lay 
down more plainly than formerly the principle that a 
charter to a corporation is not a free gift to organized capi- 
tal, but a phase of the social contract; a pledge on the 
part of the corporation chartered that it will obey the 
spirit of the law, deal justly with its fellow citizens, and 
render to them the semi-public service for which it was 
formed by conforming its dealings to ‘‘ public policy.” 
Such a promise once made, the corporation has a legal 
status. No one can avoid dealing with it if he wants to 
buy of its individual members that which they are organ- 
ized to sell, whether transportation, other services, of 
goods. And if. that corporation is flagrantly unfaithful to 
its duty to the public, it can be summarily dealt with, put 
into the hands of a receiver, or, may be, its charter dis- 
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solved altogether. Such, in the most general of outlines, 
are the principles on which the law recognizes organized 
capital. Organized capital is vastly benefited by such 
regulation, imperfect though it is both in its theory and 
in its application. Organized capital would not for fort- 
unes exchange its legal status for that which existed before 
there were charters of corporations. The charter of incor- 
poration, like the Great Charter which the barons wrested 
from the King at Runnymede, is a certificate of freedom, 
in return for which that responsibility is recognized with- 
out which there is no freedom. 

All this time organized labor has been growing up to 
an importance equal to that of organized capital; if not 
equal materially, equal, perhaps superior, as a pioneer of 
moral forces. But the law is strangely behind the every- 
day world of the newspapers in recognizing and providing 
for this fact. The law admits organized capital to all the 
privileges of sonship, indulgently demanding a _ semi- 
respectful obedience,—though submitting at times to mere 
formal courtesy instead,—while organized labor stands 
outside, looking in through the window, with the dogs 
snarling at him. Only when he steps on the grass or en- 
croaches in some other way on the premises of the law 
does the law say, ‘‘I really must pay some attention to 
that fellow.’’ Of course this comparative negligence of 
organized labor by the law puts a premium on lawlessness 
as a means of attracting attention to organized labor’s self; 
and; labor being most familiar with force as the means to 
its daily end of daily bread, organized labor betakes itself 
to lawless force. 

This state of things is un-American all around, for 
American freedom is equality of rights before the law. 
When organized labor appeals for its rights, it appeals to 
the principle of right, and what it appeals to for itself it 
must recognize as equally good as regards others. Hence 
it is under a moral obligation to recognize as sacred the 
rights of others. The man who demands ‘‘my rights” 
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because they are ‘‘rights’’ does not demand them because 
they are ‘‘my” rights. If he demands his rights and dis. 
regards yours, and gets them because he is stronger than 
you, it is not right but might that has triumphed. Amer. 
can constitutions are based upon this equality of rights; 
and so we say to organized labor, ‘‘ you must respect the 
law; you must appeal to public opinion; you must arbi- 
trate.’ And organized labor says, ‘‘all right, let us arbi- 
trate.” But organized capital, with its charter in its 
pocket, replies, ‘‘public opinion knows nothing about it; 
we intend to run our business to suit ourselves; there is 
nothing to arbitrate.’’ As well might one of two men 
fighting in the street tell the policeman, ‘‘ there is nothing 
to fight about, so you needn’t take any hand in this affair.” 

The time has come when organized labor can afford to 
claim the privileges of incorporation accorded to organized 
capital. Let us suppose organized labor to say, as it 
has said with honorable frequency, ‘‘we do not want to 
break the law.’’ Sincerity almost invariably commands 
fair treatment; how then shall organized labor show the 
sincerity of its purpose to respect the law? How better 
than by going to the seat of the law-making power and 
saying, ‘‘ we are willing to make our existence as an organ- 
ized body depend on our observing the laws made for the 
protection of life, liberty and property. If we cannot se- 
cure what we want by peaceful agitation and other lawful 
methods, we do not want it. We are Americans, and we 
wish to recognize the rights of all others, as a condition of 
the realization of our own. Give us a charter that will 
secure us these rights, the right of organization and power 
of attorney for our own interests, as capital enjoys them; 
give us this, and we will accept this charter on condition 
of its forfeiture if we, or our agents, are convicted of 
bloodshed, arson, violence, or malicious mischief, destruc- 
tive of the liberty of citizens, and restrictive of their pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

What would be the consequence? This, that capital, 
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when a compulsory arbitration law was proposed, could 
not say, ‘‘ compulsory arbitration is unjust, for labor is not 
responsible, while we are. There is no guarantee that 
labor will abide by the result of the arbitration if it loses 
its case.” There would be responsibility and a guarantee. 
A labor charter that should be liable to forfeiture if the 
incorporated trades union disobeyed the judgment of the 
arbitration court, need only have enough privileges guaran- 
teed to organize labor by it to make every union glad to 
avail itself of the operations of an act to charter organized 
labor. 

Capital would prefer dealing with organized labor to 
dealing with individual laborers, undersuch an act. There 
would be volumes of advantage, in this fact alone, to 
organized labor. There would be, moreover, incalculable 
advantages in the increased dispatch of industrial business, 
and the fulfillment of construction contracts, akin to the 
advantage which commerce has derived from the invention 
of the steam engine or the clearing house, so much more 
quickly would armies of labor be mobilized, and the labor 
of the individual marketed. Here, again, the benefit to 
labor would be multiplied. Greatest of all, because involving 
the moral principles on whose acceptance depends the happi- 
ness of mankind, would be the benefits of compulsory arbi- 
tration, bringing both parties to an issue between chartered 
capital and chartered labor before the chartering people. 
Public opinion would review the verdict of the arbitration 
tribunal, and if that verdict were wrong it would sooner 
or later be set right without need or excuse for lawless- 
ness. For public opinion is after all the controlling factor. 
Public opinion is in the chair and has the deciding vote. 
And public opinion is tired of violence; not merely of illegal 
violence, bloodshed, trainwrecking, or incendiarism, which 
at once alienate its sympathies, but of the clumsy legal 
and moral violence of the strike, which is as wasteful as 
the burning of a house to get roast pig because the first 
roast pig was discovered in the ruins of a burnt house. 
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Violence fails, whether it be legal or illegal, because it is 
human nature to resist the use of force. But when a con- 
tract is made, the contracting parties consent to do or sub 
mit to certain things under certain conditions. And pub- 
lic opinion, which is generally with the ‘‘ under dog,” or 
on the side of those whom others try to force into a certain 
course, becomes an opponent when the party in question 
tries to break its contract. Public opinion believes in 
forcing people to keep their contracts. Public opinion is 
already strongly disposed to favor labor in most of its 
struggles with capital; it will be generally on the side of 
labor when labor abandons even the legitimate weapons of 
sheer force, like the strike, and plants its feet on the solid 
ground of capital’s contract to obey the law. Let the law 
command capital to submit disputes to arbitration, and 
leave it no excuse for refusal in the shape of a plea that 
labor is not a responsible organization, and what will fol- 
low ? What can follow but this, that if labor is chartered, 
and its charter made forfeitable for disregard of the arbi- 
tration and other laws, the rule will work both ways, and 
capital’s charters can also be forfeited for disregard of the 
law’s verdict as to the rights of labor duly shown. 

Labor can lose nothing that rightfully belongs to it by 
taking the oath of allegiance to law, and recognizing, by 
the acceptance of certificates of incorporation, that its own 
life depends on the general observance of the laws which 
it is pledged to obey. On the other hand, it will gain in- 
calculably by being wedded to the law, for life. It will 
gain everything, for it will take its stand on the righteous- 
ness of its cause, as all-sufficient in the eyes of a public that 


loves justice. 
KEMPER BOCOCK. 





Trades Unions and Civilization. 


The early guild was a feast at which combinations 
were made ‘‘for the purpose of protection and plunder.”’ 
It is generally supposed to have sprung out of kinship as 
an extension of the family, but it is rather a continuation 
of the socialistic tribe or gens out of which the family 
was segregated, since historically the tribe is before the 
family, and is the source of the family. So it is the source 
of the guild and of the town, which was not made of an 
aggregation of families, but was the expansion of the tribe 
or village community in which the family, as such aggre- 
gate, found its proper environment and preservation. 
The town is not a convenient aggregation of ‘‘ freeholders 
and landless men,”” men with civic rights and men with- 
out rights, but it is the result of a developing community 
whose abler citizens segregated themselves into families 
and took direction, because they could make it more profit- 
able to the less able to be set at work or employed by the 
more able than to work for themselves. Society arranged 
itself into governors and governed, an upper class with 
brains and force enough to know what to do and to do it, 
and a lower class whose minds furnished no such informa- 
tion to their owners, and therefore no independent action. 
We call these last slaves because they were so completely 
servile to their betters, body and soul. They were slaves, 
however, only because they could do better in servitude than 
when left to themselves. They were better provided for 
as slaves than they would have been as freemen, just as 
dogs and horses live better as man’s property and servants 
than they could do as free and independent wild beasts. 

To rise out of that dependent condition has been a 
long and slow process for the masses, restrained as they 
have been at all stages of their advance by their own 
ignorance, and opposed by the misguided hostility of the 
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upper classes. These latter, indeed, failed to see that the 
advance of the serf and the villein to a position of wealth 
and intelligence must necessarily carry up with it the 
whole structure of society, and give themselves an added 
wealth, importance and happiness. They have always 
held that the rise of the commons was the downfall of the 
aristocracy ; that the people could not get up without pull- 
ing down the patrician. So that we find the advance of 
laboring classes to have been hindered by all sorts of 
repressive laws, all kinds of civil and military restraints, 
against which progress has often seemed impossible. 
And, indeed, it would have been impossible had the 
movement upward been driven on simply by human desire 
for the better; but it was driven forward by a much more 
irresistible force, which was the slowly increasing wealth 
of laborers as centuries rolled on. An increase of wealth 
has the force of steam against repression, increasing 
always till it bursts any barrier erected against it. 

The modern movement of laborers, beginning say 
with the thirteenth century in England, found common 
law opposed to all combinations of workmen to promote 
their own interests by regulating the relation ‘‘ between 
workmen and masters, or workmen and workmen, or 
masters and masters,” or to impose restrictions on the 
conduct of any industry or business. Up to the reign of 
George IV., between thirty and forty Acts of Parliament 
were passed, designed to prohibit and prevent the organi- 
zation of labor. In 1824 all these laws, which had proved 
perfectly inefficient for their purpose, were rescinded, but 
the results of that repeal were so alarming that the repeal 
was repealed the following year and the common law of 
conspiracy was left to act freely against combinations in 
restraint of trade, withsome exceptions. It left, however, 
the right of persons to meet together to determine the 
rates of wages, prices to be required for work or paid to 
workmen, hours of labor per day, and agreements verbal 
or written to fix wages or prices. And later these liberties 
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were defined to include everything except the right to 
intimidate, molest or obstruct. Still, unions as such were 
not legalized, though they ceased to be criminal organiza- 
tions. Under these laws trades unions, however, have 
flourished and multiplied. 

The relation of trades unions to civilization is much 
misunderstood, and this misunderstanding has resulted 
in hostility to the unions. Unions discipline, train, and 
educate the working classes beyond all other agencies. 
They turn them from inchoate mobs into drilled bodies. 
They are far better than armies because they discuss im- 
portant questions, spread information among those who 
most need it, set minds to thinking that otherwise would 
never stir, protect the ignorant, the weak and the op— 
pressed, and tend to abolish poverty by their constant 
push for higher wages. To join a trade union always sig- 
nifies in the workman a willingness to submit to discipline 
and restraint, to hear questions discussed, to consider 
rights and wrongs. ‘The better workmen are more gener- 
ally unionists than the inferior. 

Society should always support the unions as most bene- 
ficial to working classes, and as being a means to their re- 
demption from the poverty and misery about which there 
isso much outcry. But people judge adversely to them 
from their occasional manifestation as seen in the strike. 
The superficial appearance of the strike is one of violence 
and disorder, sometimes accompanied by bloodshed and 
almost always by the exercise of force of one kind or an- 
other. These strikes, falling in the midst of a peaceable 
community like the bomb of an anarchist, produce conster- 
nation and terror among the comfortable classes, and there- 
fore excite their animosity. They hate them, and there- 
fore are quickly led to hate the organizations under whose 
auspices they are apt to occur. Therefore they denounce 
and detest trades unions, which order them. They do not 
stop to consider the amount of other work which the 
trades unions must be doing in times when no strikes are 
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on, what a system of discipline, instruction and training 
the management of such an institution brings into play, 
what a number of subjects must be discussed, and what a 
number of intelligent discussions must be held, what finan- 
cial plans must be matured, what ways and means devised 
in order to carry any single union along successfully for a 
length of time. All these things escape the notice of the 
other classes. They also forget to mark that the laborers 
in their unions have to grapple problems which try the 
nerve and intelligence of even well-trained men, with un- 
disciplined and narrowly instructed minds, and to find the 
solution of these problems at the risk of their own scanty 
living if they fail. A candid consideration of these facts 
may lead one to see that trades unions are for their mem- 
bers no child’s play of weak and willful disorganizers, no 
amusement of idle hours, but a serious and drastic school 
of discipline and instruction. Therefore it is that they 
must be beneficial to the workmen because they give the 
habit of thinking out problems, of discussing important 
matters, of instructing themselves in subjects otherwise 
beyond their scope. 

But that is by no means the whole story, nor even the 
main consideration. It is undoubtedly something to the 
state that when taking its citizens for soldiers they benefit 
by the training and discipline of army drill and social life, 
but after all the main use of an army is to fight in defense 
of the common welfare and for publicobjects. So the main 
object of the trade union is not the incidental drill and 
instruction of its members, but the attainment of specific 
ends for theiradvantage, the establishment ofa continually 
improving material and social condition for the laborers 
who supportit. It is no sort ofa night or grammar school; 
it is instituted to meet a need and to attain an object, and 
this need is the need of a better living and this object 
the capacity to force society into constant contribution to 
the welfare of the masses. All of its serious purpose, 
therefore, is directed to this one end, and so far as it 
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pushes this purpose and reaches this end it succeeds, and 
only so far. Its success is only the climax of that slow 
and secular movement by which the masses have risen 
from slavery to serfdom, from serfdom to villeinage, from 
villeinage to free contract, and free contract to citi- 
zenship—a movement without leadership and almost with- 
out direction from anyone, but rather the inevitable 
effect of the slowly increasing wealth of mankind as the 
products of industry continued to accumulate. From a 
position below the law workmen have advanced first to a 
position against the law, then toa position within the law, 
and now are rising to a position to make the law. 

A chief reason for the perpetual strife arising between 
employers and employed is a failure to realize that ina 
world where evolution is continually going forward per- 
petual change is the primary luw. Those who strive to 
keep things as they are are fighting against the funda- 
mental principle of the universe, which is that nothing 
shall remain as it is. So employers who contend that any 
existing wage level shall not advance do not comprehend 
that if society is to go forward the wage level must advance, 
and that society is shoved forward by themselves every 
time an improved machine is introduced into their factories. 
That machine carries with it increased productiveness, and, 
as a matter of inevitable sequence, a social advance which 
is necessary to make the machine profitable to its owner, 
and the means of that social advance must be found in 
higher wages given to workmen. 

The idea that machinery can cheapen and increase 
production indefinitely without increasing the power of 
the consumers of products to use a greater quantity of 
them is clearly false. Limited consumption means limited 
production. Increased consumption alone can stimulate 
increased production. Wages must therefore rise contin- 
ually to enable the masses to take up the goods produced, 
and society can only go forward so long as wages go on 
rising. When the billionaire takes the place of the mill- 
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ionaire, as he will before many cycles, the workman will 
have one hundred dollars where he now has one, just as 
now, when the millionaire has become common, the work- 
man has three to thirteen dollars per day where he once 
had but eighty cents. The trade unionist, therefore, who 
is always pushing for more wages is pushing forward the 
social order; the capitalist who resists him beyond what 
necessity compels is arresting social order. The unionist 
in general is right and the capitalist wrong, therefore, as 
the unionist contends. The welfare of society is bound up 
with the efforts of the mechanic, just as the interests of 
political liberty have always been bound up with the 
commons and not with the ‘‘ lords and gentlemen.” 

Once this fact is recognized by the capitalist, once he 
sees that his personal interest is not in resisting the demand 
of his workmen to a great extreme, but that a general rise 
of wage level will always bring in its increased business a 
specific rise in his profits even at reduced prices, the bitter- 
ness of his feeling about raising wages will be assuaged, 
and he will listen to the desires of workmen as a friend 
and not anenemy. So, let the workman once realize that 
higher wages are only possible to him from richer capital- 
ists and larger plants, that the billionaire is as necessary 
to the existence of rich and comfortable workmen as a rich 
soil is to large crops, and he will see the capitalist world 
heaping up profits on profits with delight, knowing that 
profits accumulated mean productive capital, out of whose 
industry he will be able to live in increased luxury. No 
capital means poverty for all, as among Indians; immense 
capital (and the more the better) means wealth for all. 

The evolution of society, therefore, which is a natural 
and irresistible law, pushes society forward to a condition 
of greater wealth and more universally diffused comfort. 
And the best thing for all of us is to yield to the impulse 
and take pains to go forward, and not get in the way with 
inherited obstinacies and querulous oppositions. Theo- 
rizers and book students are always side-tracking their 
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thinking on some other issue than the central and effective 
purpose of the trade union. They do not grasp the fact 
that the real benefit of unions comes from their push to 
increase wages and shorten hours, and that in the success 
of their measures to do these lies their ultimate benefit. 
So we have Dr. Luigi Brentano, in a careful book on ‘‘ The 
Relation of Labor to Law,” asking for the adjustment of 
labor to capital on a fair basis, by which is meant such a 
basis as gives to each its own proper share of remuneration 
from the product of common action; thus shunting himself 
off into the useless and uninstructive commonplace that 
the ultimate result of their whole striving will be ‘‘per- 
sonal freedom and equality of all before the law.” We in 
America possess that already, and yet find no abatement 
of the energy of trades unions in getting something far 
more substantial than such an abstract privilege. He 
further adds that there will also come such a balancing of 
the two principles of individualism and authority as will 
secure the advantages of both principles, as if there were 
guidance in such vague generalities. But to such inepti- 
tudes is he sure to come who leaves the solid ground of 
Economics to find in abstract justice and impossible bal- 
ances what can only be derived from the working out of 
economic forces with a practical result of increased wealth. 
If Dr. Brentano had once seen that the industrial forces 
had already produced a vast measure of amelioration for 
all classes through the enormous increase of the rate of 
production established by steam machinery, he would also 
have seen that a further increase, which is clearly realiz- 
able, would easily master the remaining misery of man- 
kind. Ifthe trades unions could but discern the same truth, 
and devote their powerful and active forces toward the 
same end—an increase of production to satisfy increasing 
wants—they too would advance far more rapidly than 
they are now doing toward the millenium of enough for 
all, which is the only solution of their problems. What men 
need is more things, and these are only to be got by pro- 
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ducing them, and so have them to divide before beginning 
to squabble about their division. And employers now 
driven from pillar to post by strikes and clamors for more 
wages would see also that if they were once to take sides 
with the workmen in giving all the wages they could 
afford, and so increasing the size of their own markets, 
they also could produce more goods and join in adding 
to the general felicity. The solution of ail problems is 
purely economic, and the immense battle now going on is 
almost useless except so far as it will finally teach the true 
doctrine that wages and profits rise together, while prices 
fall at the same time, and that no business and no country 
is prosperous except where wages are high, profits large 
and prices low. 

The effort of some trades unionists to develop into a 
general society for the purpose of controlling politics or the 
action of the state directly has resulted in the formation of 
socialist organizations and political platforms. These are 
appearing from time to time with increasing frequency, 
and seem to be about to do something important, to which 
as a matter of fact they never attain. They may rise high 
for a moment, like a wave of the sea that is shouldered 
above its fellows, but sink back like the same wave to the 
average level of society. The reason for their failure is 
perfectly evident to anyone who has grasped the real con- 
trolling principle of all social movement, which is the 
increase of wealth. The trade union is good because its 
object is the increase of the wealth of its members through 
a constant, slow advance in the rate of wages, which is 
the main source of wealth among laboring classes. So 
long as they hold to this main purpose their existence, 
increasing power and value to the community is assured. 

Now, when socialist societies step forward into the 
field of politics they leave the fundamental position of the 
trade union, which is devoted to increasing the wealth of 
its members by getting a larger share of the increased 
output arising from improved machinery, and devote their 
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attention to measures and arrangements, not to increase 
productior, but to divide existing production differently. 
And this is a barren industry of theirs, as general politics, 
though extremely interesting and often exciting, like horse 
racing and base ball, nearly alwaysare barren. But theyare 
especially so in the case of the socialist endeavor, because 
as yet if all the wealth so far produced were divided 
equally, the division would give to each so little more 
(not above $200 or $300, and that not per annum but only 
once) that it would give only the smallest addition to any- 
one’s resources. And it would do this at the cost of taking 
away most of the existing productive capital from the 
hands of those whose successful handling of it shows that 
they know how to make it productive, and then the social- 
ist himself after two years would be far poorer than ever, 
while he would have damaged our present system of pro- 
duction beyond calculation. It is doubtless some such 
practical foresight that prevents the Australian socialists, 
who are all-powerful, especially in Melbourne, where they 
might ‘‘install the socialist state to-morrow, and put a 
red flag on the Parliament House,” from doing any such 
thing, although they are quite ‘‘dependent on a handful 
of capitalists for their enployment.” 

All efforts of men, no matter what they call them- 
selves, directed to any other end than that of some addi- 
tion to the resources and wealth of the community, must 
always result in failure, as they always have, because the 
main defect of mankind is, as it always was, poverty, and 
poverty can only be relieved permanently by an increase 
of goods. Therefore, trades unions are sound and good 
because they are connected with production and its increase, 
while socialist unions are worthless and bad because they 
do not offer anything in that direction. 

Karl Marx and others who saw the great ‘‘ Interna- 
tional,” with their grandiose manifesto, ‘‘ Proletarians of all 
nations, unite!’”’ come to an early death in 1872, after 
eight years of pompous existence, never knew what killed 
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it. Its platform was in their eyes reasonable. In some 
features, like the education of children and the abolition 
of child labor, it was excellent. But it was devoted to 
ideas and theories of affairs. It nowhere caught hold of 
the main necessity of mankind to increase production as a 
means to the increase of general wealth. It could not 
live, therefore, because it contributed nothing to the main 
issue, and because nothing can live long which does not so 
contribute. So long as socialism does not take up the 
problem of increasing production it can therefore never 
become in danger of general adoption. And when it does 
take up that problem and begin to multiply goods it will 
cease to be dangerous, because then it will help society, 
which needs such multiplication, and then it will learn 
that for production individualism can beat socialism out of 
sight. 








A Woman’s Commonwealth. 


Addison, it will be remembered, in one of the Spectator 
essays, gives a humorous conception of an Amazonian 
state, in which all theinhabitants arewomen. Its borders 
were bravely defended against masculine encroachment by 
heroines whose deeds might have added lustre to the 
sculptured tablets of the Phigaleian frieze. It has been 
seriously suggested by a recent writer that, in view of the 
coming of thousands of foreign visitors to our approaching 
Exposition, a unique exhibit would be the establishment 
and conduct of a gunepolis, or government of women. 
Some favorable district might be selected, say in Montana, 
where the sex enjoys a liberty, not to say license, unknown 
in most parts of this heterogeneous empire. 

Here the sporadic developments of the sex, in the 
professions, law, philosophy, religion, might find favorable 
conditions of culture; and be at once an ornament and an 
example. Here woman’s suffrage should have untram- 
meled sway. Justice, so often burlesqued by masculine 
administration, should be dealt out with woman’s unerring 
instinct, if by unprecedented rule. Modesty should walk 
hand in hand with inconventionality. For instance, the 
sex, no longer trammeled by the slavery of skirts, could 
disport itself in bifurcated freedom or in entrained majesty, 
as occupation and occasion demanded. A congress of 
women should afford that most longed for opportunity, a 
chance to talk where no masculine restraints could stay 
the torrent, and in whose duration the ‘‘ Rump Parlia- 
ment” could not compare. Then, too, education should 
advance, and every science open its doors to the lovely 
applicant who has so long been knocking timidly. No 
longer should the man physician be admitted to the sacred 
secrets of woman’s ailings; no longer the Knox-like theo- 
logian dispense doctrine so unsuited to the finer sensibili- 
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ties of her spirit; no longer the slavery of pots and pans, 
the toil of domestic life, the care of multitudinous progeny, 
be the necessary lot of womankind. 

But soft: who rallies to the standard? Does lovely 
maidenhood, dreaming its visions of manly courage and 
protection, fill its complement of happiness? Does ma. 
tronhood, leaving its natural joys of filial love and its 
Cornelian jewels? Does silver-crowned age, living the 
quiet benediction of a serene life, under the care and pro- 
tection of laboring sons? Or shall it be those who, by 
fate or preference, have the lot of continual virginity, and 
who seek in public life the solace of unrequited or unin- 
vited affection? Can a wall be built high enough to shut 
out that mischievous god who so ruthlessly destroyed the 
state in Addison’s witty vision? 

The problem of social economy is so inwrought with 
that of domestic life, that the projectors of a new system, 
whether founded on sex, distribution of wealth, or enjoy- 
ment of religion, must either prepare a definite and 
thorough programme for their own guidance, or expect 
defeat on the first attempt at solution. Do we, then, ask 
too much, in requiring at least a prospectus of this adven- 
ture? Do not suspect us of secret mirth or still less of an 
ungallant purpose to frustrate so novel a scheme. By all 
means let us have a ‘‘ Woman’s Commonwealth,” if only 
to teach that truly worthy sex that their part in the social 
drama is as Sheridan’s epilogue suggests— 

‘*One moral’s plain, without more fuss; 
Man’s social happiness all rests on us. 
Thro’ all the drama—whether damned or not— 
Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot.’’ 

But to the practical economics of the question let us 
fora moment address ourselves. Frederick Harrison, in 
a recent essay, declares that the physical functions of woman 
alone, in a mixed community, would debar a considerable 
number for a considerable time from public duties requir- 
ing constant service. Yet we find vast numbers of the 
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sex now engaged in business occupations which require 
an incessant and imperative attendance on their part as is 
required of their male companions in the same occupations. 
Indeed, experience has proven that woman has reached 
that stage of sexual independence, if we may so call it, 
where she is able to compete with her brother, man, on 
almost equal terms, subject only to those limitations of 
intelligence and aptitude which arise out of centuries of 
alien training. 

Hence we have no real argument on the ground of 
inability to bring against such a combination of sex in an 
attempt to introduce a new commercial life on that basis. 
A commonwealth indeed she might have; governed after 
a fashion by her own ideas of law and order. Social life, 
on a very one-sided basis, with its multiplied business in- 
terests, shops kept by women for trade in feminine neces- 
sities and luxuries, a post-office—paradoxical as it may 
seem—not for males, but for female service; a municipality 
organized and run on domestic principles, a genuine econ- 
omy (oikovoyia); in fact, a state in which the masculine 
element should not be a necessity. But, cuz bono, to what 
end, even supposing its practicability were thus demon- 
strated? What possible good could the segregation of 
sex, even in scattered communities, do? As a fact it is 
well known, that whenever the male sex is by force of 
circumstances thus situated, unless dominated by some 
special religious or educational force, the tone of morality 
and the force of culture, as well as the grade of human 
advancement, is speedily lowered. Would not the same 
results follow in the other case? Does not society give 
the highest results where the sexes are most evenly di- 
vided and most intimately commingled—where the lines 
of demarkation are least rigidly drawn, and where the fac- 
ulties of each are developed with a view to their leaning 
on one another? 

Therefore, it would seem that a more edifying if less 
Utopian spectacle would be found in a community in which 
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the same amount of energy was expended toward advancing 
the joint interests of the race, and blending their different 
attributes and functions in one sympathetic harmony. 
Far distant be the day, indeed, when with our consent 
shall lovely woman isolate herself from the solicitude and 
protection, or even the equal competition of our sex, in the 
fatuitous attempt to establish an Adamless Eden on fin de 
siecle principles! 
CHANNING M. HUNTINGTON. 





The Initial Anarchist. 


Law and anarchy: these are the two opposing princi- 
ples whose conflict society is watching with intense inter- 
est at the present time, and especially in our own republic. 
Recent outbreaks in the United States were probably less 
of a surprise to Americans who have thoughfully studied 
the social symptoms, than to Europeans comparatively 
unfamiliar with our institutions and the operation of the 
influences that control our commercial and legislative 
bodies. The cloud which has been brooding over the Old 
World for generations is, with us, of but recent growth, 
and it might reasonably have been predicated of it that the 
national spirit was unfavorable to its development. 

Thirty years ago the writer was passing the Astor 
House on Broadway with a friend, who pointed out to him 
a person who was passing. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘ that man 
is worth $100,000.” Such a remark, if made to-day, 
would excite a smile of ridicule. There are now in the 
metropolis several hundreds of millionaires. In the whole 
country, according to the statements of statisticians, there 
are seventy men worth $2,700,000, one hundred control an 
aggregate of $3,000,000,000, and twenty-five thousand own 
half the total wealth of the Union. Less than half a hun- 
dred, if so disposed, might control the currency as well as 
thecommerceof the nation. Railroads and syndicates hold 
nearly 365,000,000 acres of land. In New York City the 
ownership of real estate is controlled by 10,000 persons. 

This vast concentration of wealth has during the last 
twenty years been hedged in and sustained by an intricate 
mass of legislation. Croesuses have multiplied and great 
fortunes increased with a rapidity unequaled in any other 
country. ‘‘ An American millionaire’? has become the 
universal synonym for sudden riches. Great fortunes and 
their inevitable attendant, great poverty, have produced a 
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separation of class interests and social confusion of which 
anarchy is the apparently natural carrollary. While it is 
true that, even despite these conditions, anarchy is not of 
American breed or extraction, it is equally true that, but 
for such favoring elements, the example of disorder seen 
abroad could never have had emulators here, and that alien 
disturbers would have secured no foothold, nor even a 
patient hearing, from American workingmen. 

An anarchist is an unnatural being, a promoter of 
lawlessness, disorder and confusion. He is at war with 
the established agencies that regulate social and economic 
affairs. He pronounces all law an outrage, simply because 
some laws are so. Law is the rule of action, established 
by the common consent of the community for its own 
government and welfare. As united interests must take 
precedence over those of individuals or minorities, it would 
be anomalous to adopt any rule that would benefit the lesser, 
to the disadvantage of the greater number. Such a rule 
could not be said to have the common consent, and would 
therefore violate this fundamental principle. It would not 
be law, but its counterfeit. 

Proceeding with this analysis, we discover that the 
promotion of lawlessness embraces a very wide area of 
action. The overriding of statutory enactments passed 
for the public good; the subversion of the duties and 
functions of judicial and legislative bodies by bribery, cor- 
ruption or intimidation; the passage of laws inimical to the 
common interest—these are anarchical to the extent that 
they violate the true principles of law. And this leads us 
to the contemplation of the Initial Anarchist, who is the 
forerunner of the Vulgar Anarchist. The Initial Anar- 
chist may be a despot, who dominates the legislative and 
judicial machinery of a nation, making it the agent of his 
personal will, instead of the servant of the people, and 
thus laying a substructure upon which it is impossible to 
build save to confusion. Governments so conducted must 
finally collapse, for governments are sound and enduring 
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in proportion as their foundations are just and true. 
Honest laws and an untrammeled judiciary are the guar- 
antees of national contentment. Vicious legislation and 
a venal bench open the gateways and admit a flood of 
other evils that speedily undermine the structure. Such a 
foundation was laid in New York City by the state and 
local legislatures and the judiciary twenty years ago, and 
it produced the natural and inevitable revolt. Ona larger 
scale, similar conditions existed in France prior to the 
Revolution. They prevail to-day in Russia. 

But there are many ways, besides those indicated, in 
which the disturber or promoter of disorder may operate. 
He may unsettle values, precipitating the failure of mer- 
chants, the wreck of financial institutions, and the ruin of 
thousands of individuals. He may create commercial and 
domestic confusion, by forcing up the price of everyday 
commodities; make travel too costly for any but the rich; 
send nearly all the gold out of the country, producing 
panic on the exchanges and widespread bankruptcy, and 
making thousands penniless. He may organize the fa- 
miliar corner in stocks, or the crafty combination in flour 
or coal. All these he may do, either singly or by combi- 
nation with others. He has it in his power to shake the 
foundations of honorable trade and commercial confidence 
upon which the material welfare of a community rests. 
The need to make money for himself and his associates 
cannot be urged as a legitimate reason, for already, as 
often happens, they are rich beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice. Why, then, does he do these things? In Paris, 
after the siege, the petroleuses could give no reason for 
their conduct beyond the insatiable desire to destroy; and 
so, in the relations of social and commercial life, the exer- 
cise of the destructive habit is its own propagator. The 
Initial Anarchist, secure in the protection of the law for 
his schemes, becomes a menace to national prosperity and 
good feeling. He is a luxury which, when multiplied to 
a certain point, no nation can afford toindulge. In the 
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aggregate he is more costly than war. The war of the 
Rebellion cost the North $5,100,000,000, and the South 
$2,300,000. In the intervening thirty years the pluto- 
cracy has absorbed thousands of millions of the national 
substance, yielding a return that no one will claim to be 
adequate, and the absorption continues. In many in- 
stances the process adopted by the plutocrat to accumulate 
his wealth is so bold and conscienceless that it may be 
regarded as a mere modern variation of that followed by 
the medizval, border-raiding, feudal baron—the sturdy 
Ishmael of his time—who plucked society, lest it would 
wax too prosperous, and loved no game better than a 
thriving tradesman. 

But there is another class of anarchist, equally ardent 
in his devotion to the demolition of existing conditions, 
though happily less insidious and therefore less dangerous 
than the first. Yet he is, after all, only a blundering imi- 
tator, lacking the intelligence, the finesse, the adroit manip- 
ulative skill of the other. He plays with incendiary 
proclamations and wild speeches, and with bombs that 
make a noise, whereas the real past-master in the profes- 
sion burrows deeply and silently. He shatters a wine- 
house or blows up a freight car with a thunderous detona- 
tion, while the expert noiselessly shivers the doors of a 
bank’s treasure-vaults or wrecks a railroad. He resorts to 
vulgar crime, but his astute prototype, standing within 
the limits of the law, by a single dexterous stroke ruins a 
hundred homes and drives a score of men to crime and 
despair. Their methods run in parallel lines, but with a 
wide difference in the performance. It has been said fre- 
quently of late, and said truly, that there is no place in 
this country for anarchists. Disturbers from Europe are 
quickly detected and easily dealt with. But the Initial 
Anarchist, by attacking the solid foundations of society 
and government, supplies the conditions favorable to the 
existence of the offender from oversea, who sets himself 
up as a mark for condemnation by proclaiming his doc- 
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trine of brute force as the remedy for social evils: 


‘« Force rules the world still ; 
Has ruled it, shall rule it.”’ 


Such a doctrine carries its own destruction. 

Progress is rapid indeed on this side of the globe, 
and the age is educational. Fifteen years of resolute ap- 
plication to social and political problems have educated 
our workingmen far beyond those of any other country, 
not even excepting England and Germany. They have 
penetrated the hidden meaning of the oft-repeated phrase 
of Gashmu, the Hindu, which tells how ‘‘the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer every year,” and they 
have demanded not only to know why it is so, but why it 
should continue to beso. In the search for light, they 
have stumbled across the veiled figure of the Initial Anar- 
chist, beside whom they are a hopeless majority, unable 
under existing conditions to express their will in govern- 
ment, but mainly because of their inexperience and still 
insufficient education. They recognize in him the repre- 
sentative of a privileged class, to which is legally open a 
variety of combinations in trade and finance, designed to 
gratify the ruling passion of acquisitiveness. Should they 
attempt to emulate his example in thelr lower sphere by 
forming combinations, they run foul of the statute books. 
The law, and what has been ironically termed ‘‘ the misfor- 
tune of their position,”’ are against them. James Gordon 
Bennett the elder was the first to assert that the ‘‘ cohesive 
power of public plunder”’ kept political parties together, 
and when the worker is fully educated to the appreciation 
of his opportunities, he will learn that the cohesive power 
of common interest is sufficient to weld his class, now dis- 
united on politics, into one compact, organized body, 
strong enough numerically to carry out at the polls any 
changes its interests demanded, even to the extent of revo- 
lutionizing national, state and local legislatures. The way 
to a peaceful and constitutional solution of his troubles is 
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now too clear for him to descend to violence, and he would 
be the first to rid the land of all disturbers, if he could. 

It is only through such peaceful and legitimate chan- 
nels that Initial Anarchist is to be reached, and his ab- 
normal propensity for accumulation at the expense of the 
multitude restrained. It would be folly for labor to grasp 
by violence what it may claim through constitutional 
means, by the proper exercise of its influence as a major- 
ity. Demonstrations, counter-combinations, strikes, and an 
attitude that appeals to the passions and sympathies, afford 
no material aid in settling the real question—how best to 
harmonize our people and make them united and prosper- 
ous and loyal to the republic. Education alone will liber- 
alize the classes and bring them into closer relations to 
each other. The man of wealth and commercial position, 
besides recognizing the power and the equitable rights of 
the worker, will come to know him less as a servant and 
more as a man and fellow-citizen, whose multitudinous 
support is essential to the preservation of the Republic. 
On the other hand, the worker, realizing his potentiality 
in numbers, simultaneously grasps the great philosophical 
truth that violence secures nothing permanently. He pos- 
sesses a potentiality which, organized and loyal to a com- 
mon interest, can redress all the wrongs from which he 
may have suffered in the past. The perils of the Republic 
through class separation, and the near vision of a ruling 
plutocracy, would then disappear before the harmonious 
conjunction of the classes and the restoration of national 
tranquillity that must follow the generous, educated recog- 
nition of each other’s rights by capital and labor. 

In our own generation, the Initial Anarchist stands as 
the antitype of ‘‘the man with the muckrake,” seen of 
Bunyan, who was so absorbed in gathering his straw that 
he could not glance upward to see the Shining One who 
held the crown above him, to be had for the up-reaching. 
In the regeneration, the muckrakes will have to be cast 
aside. Education will cease to be a mere training in the 
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various arts of money-getting. The way to succeed in life 
will be shown to our youth as something better, higher 
and nobler than the selfish accumulation of riches at the 
expense of all the qualities that make the individual a 
benefit to his fellow men. When our pulpits, our schools, 
and our press cease to urge men and women to the cul- 
tivation of Mammon-worship, and inculcate the practice 
of those qualities and virtues that make manhood and 
womanhood pure, sweet, and helpful, the Mammon-idola- 
try and lust cf power, which Heaven and nature alike 
condemn as inhuman and degrading, will fade before the 
true spirit of republican fellowship, which holds all men 
as brothers. This higher education has already begun and 
it will not go backward. The index finger of the time 
points to a day not very far off when plutocracy, as ex- 
emplified in the Initial Anarchist, will have become a by- 
word, and when the idle rich, who are selfish or unworthy 
stewards of God's gifts, will have neither voice nor influence 
in the affairs of a great and progressive nation. 
G. H. SANDISON. 





Mr. Sandison is entirely right in regarding anarchists 
as enemies to society, but when he endeavors to show that 
the bomb thrower, whose object is to destroy government, 
is but a vulgar specimen of which the millionaire is the 
genuine article, he is entirely off the track, and is head- 
ing toward the economic wilderness, where he is sure to 
be lost. To assume that the concentration of wealth and 
the rise of millionaire capitalists promotes anarchy is to 
have misread allthe lessons of economic history. Anarchy 
is the child of poverty, and wealth is the mother of order. 
It is in the lowest stages of social existence that the great- 
est anarchy prevails, and conversely we find most perfect 
order, security of person and property, political freedom, 
intelligence, equity and morality where the greatest wealth 
exists and millionaires are most numerous. Of course Mr. 
Sandison’s blindness to what has actually taken place in 
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the development of society is due to his misconception 
regarding the function of capital in society. Judging the 
subject as a sentimentalist rather than an economist, he 
erroneously assumes that ‘‘great fortunes inevitably 
produce great poverty.”” He seems not to know that the 
greatest poverty the race ever experienced was when 
there were no fortunes at all. According to his view, 
Africa, India and South America should be better countries 
to live in than the United States; but of course Mr. Sand- 
ison does not really believe anything of the kind. 

We know that with every step in social advance, from 
the state of a tribe of red Indians up to modern civilization, 
the poverty of the poor has diminished as the wealth of the 
rich has increased. Hence we find wages and the social 
condition of laborers always highest where capital is most 
concentrated, and great fortunes most numerous; the 
lowest of all in Asia, and highest of all in America. It is 
equally true that the advance of wages and development 
of fortunes bring greater order, safety, freedom and 
general prosperity, because they produce higher intelli- 
gence and general civilization. 

There is nothing so dangerous to invested wealth as 
anarchy. Nobody has so much to lose by disorder as 
millionaires, and to talk of capitalists as initial anarchists is 
to show an utter misconception of the whole subject. In- 
deed, the bomb-throwing anarchist is largely the product 
of just such diseased imaginations as Mr. Sandison seems 
to be afflicted with. Hesees poverty and also great wealth, 
and, without taking the pains to understand the economics 
of their relation, jumps to the conclusion that the wealth 
is the cause of the poverty, forgetting that poverty was 
the initial condition of everybody when anarchy really 
prevailed, and that every step toward the point where 
millionaires were possible has been a step in which pov- 
erty has diminished and order increased.—[ED. ] 





Who Pays the Tariff. 


Although the tariff question has been discussed for 
nearly a century in England and this country, the question 
‘‘who pays the duty” is still a point of chief contention. 
Free traders stoutly contend that the tariff raises the 
consumer's price of the commodity to the full extent of 
the duty, and since Mr. Cleveland’s 6th of December de- 
liverance (1887) this view has been reinforced with an ad- 
ditional claim that the tariff raises the price of the home 
product as well as the foreign to the full extent of the 
duty. This theory is not derived from any special study 
of industrial experiences, but is an a friori deduction from 
the doctrine that prices, like water, tend to a general level, 
and therefore to raise the price of the foreign product in 
any market is to raise the price of the home product in that 
market to the same extent. Indeed, they go the extent of 
insisting that to raise the price of the home product is the 
sole object of the tariff. Perry declares, for instance, 
‘‘that it can be historically demonstrated that no pro- 
tected duty was ever laid in the United States, from the 
beginning of the government until this hour, except at 
the instance and under the pressure of the very men who 
expected thereby to get artificial prices for their wares, at 
the cost of their countrymen (‘‘ Political Economy,” page 
479); and adds, page 482, ‘‘a protective tariff accordingly 
may be defined as a schedule of taxes levied on certain im- 
ported goods, with an eye to raise thereby the prices of certain 
home duties.” 

The ablest free trade journals take the same posi- 
tion, repeating in substance Perry’s italicized passage. 
Thus the Lvening Post in an editorial of October 19th says 
that ‘‘if a tariff does not increase the price of the goods to 
the consumer, it is without any raison d’¢tre ; it is a piece 
of stock folly, and it is certain that the protected classes 
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would not take such pains and spend so much money to 
get tariff bills passed if prices were not to be raised.” 
As is general with sweeping a priori statements, this claim 
is entirely inconsistent with the facts. As every business 
man knows, numerous articles of home manufacture are 
daily sold at less than the amount of the tariff upon such 
articles. In proof of this the American Economist, organ of 
the American Protective Tariff League, has for months 
together printed on its front page the picture of some 
article of domestic manufacture, the retail price of which 
is less than the amount of the tax in the tariff schedule in 
the McKinley Bill. This is confirmed by the fact that all 
the alarming predictions of free trade writers and speakers 
regarding the disastrous rise of prices and the lessened 
prosperity that were to follow the McKinley Bill, have 
all been flatly contradicted by the last year’s experience. 
In fact, the reverse of what they predicted has occurred. 
Prices have fallen; trade has increased; new industries 
have been created, and our foreign trade is greater than 
ever before. These facts so completely refute the free 
trader’s claim that protectionists are beginning to assert 
the opposite as a general proposition. They affirm that 
protective duties are paid by foreign manufacturers and 
not by American consumers. 

Now is this a tenable position? Can it be shown as 
a general fact or as a natural result of economic law that 
protective tariffs are paid by foreigners? In order to 
prove that protection is beneficial to a nation it is not 
necessary to prove that it enables us to make other people 
pay our taxes. As we have frequently said, protection 
must be placed upon a scientific basis if it is to be main- 
tained in this country as a principle in economic states- 
manship. To contend that it will do what it will not is to 
weaken rather than strengthen its claim to public atten- 
tion. Ina recent issue of the American Economist, undet 
the title of ‘‘ Protection and Prices’’ Professor Robert Ellis 
Thompson has an article discussing this topic, which is en- 
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titled to consideration. We give the substance of Mr. 
Thompson's argument in his own words. After a general 
characterization of free trade economics, he says: 

‘Take, for instance, the question of the effect of a 
protective duty on the price of the article it affects. The 
free-trade formula was adequately represented in the out- 
cry about McKinley prices, which took in so many voters 
in 1890. The object of the duty, the free-trader as- 
sumes, is to raise the price by just that amount. So the 
importer will be obliged to charge just so much more for 
the commodity as it is brought into the country, and the 
home producer of the same article will ‘add the duty to 
the price’ of what he makes. Hence it was calculated 
that carpets, for instance, would rise in price by exactly the 
amount of the increase of the duty under the new tariff, aEd 
‘the consumer’ would have to pay accordingly, whether 
he bought an imported carpet or one made at home. 

‘*The subsequent history of prices leaves the free- 
trader who thus prophesied in an ugly dilemma. Either 
he knew better than his formula, and was lying when he 
prophesied the rise of prices, or he and his formula are 
alike destitute of the common sense born of experience of 
the complexity of human affairs. 

‘* Look first at the effect of the increase of duty upon 
the price of the imported article. The importer and the 
foreign producer he represents are both aware that the in- 
crease of duty has for its first object to increase the home 
production of that article, and in so far to take away his 
market for it. He therefore sets himself to make the in- 
crease of duty worth as little as possible to his rival, the 
American manufacturer. He puts up with a reduction of 
his profits in order to hold on to his customers. Practi- 
cally, he thus lowers the duty on the article by the 
amount of this reduction, so far as the American producer 
and consumer are concerned. If he can afford a reduction 
amounting to the whole increase of duty, then the effect 
of the increase of duty on price is just nothing.” 
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It is quite clear that under the conditions stated by 
Professor Thompson the foreigner pays the duty, but it is 
equally clear that in such a case there is no protection, 
because the very fact that the foreigner is willing to de. 
duct the duty from his profits relieves him of the necessity 
of raising his prices. Therefore, if he could undersell our 
products before the tariff he can do so after, having paid 
the tariff out of his own pocket. So that to the extent 
that foreigners will pay the duty is the tariff non-protect- 
ive, from which it follows, of course, that protective duties 
cannot be paid by foreign producers, since their very pay- 
ment of them destroys the protection. Clearly, then, it is 
only the amount of the duty foreigners cannot deduct from 
their profits which is protective, and this is protective 
solely because it must be added to the prices. This seems 
clear from the fact that the only reason we need protection 
against foreign products is that they can undersell our 
own, and if a tariff does not prevent this underselling it 
does not affect the competitive relations and hence can 
afford no protection. Professor Thompson sees that the 
number of cases in which the foreigner can pay the duty 
from his profits is necessarily limited, and adds: ‘In 
many cases this is not possible, and the price of the im- 
ported article must rise by just the difference between the 
increase of duty and the reduction of profit.” 

Now it seems to us that the cause of protection is in- 
jured rather than helped by such double reasoning. The 
object of protection is not to make foreigners pay our taxes, 
but to protect our own wages and industrial opportunities 
against the lower wage conditions of less civilized coun- 
tries. This can be done only by increasing the price of 
the foreign product. As we have said, to the extent that 
foreign producers pay the tariff from their profits they 
destroy the protection, because by so doing they prevent 
the price from rising. But the assertion that this increase 
of the price of foreign products is added to the price of 
home products is fallacious. What the tax in this instance 
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really does, is to raise the price of foreign products up to 
the cost of producing home products. Free traders will 
say that if the tariff was not put on the foreign product, 
the price of home products would fall to the level of the 
foreign; but that could not be since the price would be 
below our cost of production. What really would occur 
is the distribution of the industry in this country. Now it 
is just to prevent such a catastrophe that protection is 
needed. Without protection our higher wages would de- 
feat our industries, because they alone make our greater 
cost of production. It may therefore be frankly admitted 
that so long as a tariff is protective the price of dutiable 
articles will be higher than if there were no tariff, without 
impairing the economic defense of protection in the least. 
Who gets the benefit of this tariff is the real question. 
Even free-traders would not venture to oppose protection 
if they were forced at the same time to admit that the 
community in general, and laborers in particular, got the 
benefit. The only pretense upon which they dare make a 
public demand for free trade is that the tariff goes to 
augment the profits of capitalists at the expense of labor- 
ers. Now this position is economically as fallacious as it 
is seductive. The difference in prices created by a tax on 
imports is no burden to any class in the community except 
those who live upon rents, interest or profits, and whose 
income therefore does not depend upon wages or salaries. 
The difference in the prices we pay through duties on for- 
eign products is not a burden to any part of our indus- 
trial community. On the contrary, it is an economic in- 
vestment to preserve our industries from disaster, and our 
civilization from arrest; just the same as we pay for a 
police force to preserve order and protect property, and for 
public schools to improve the intelligence and character of 
our people, which is the real measure of our civilization. 
The assertion that tariffs only serve to augment 
profits, is an economic absurdity. Except temporarily and 
in rare instances, it is doubtful if tariffs affect profits at 
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all; they certainly could not do so permanently. Tariffs 
or no tariffs, the price of commodities in any open market 
will be forced by competition to the level of the cost of 
production of the most expensive part of the supply in 
that market. By this economic law of price uniformity all 
profits are made to depend upon the ability of capitalists 
to produce at a less cost than their dearest competitors. 
This takes place under a high tariff, just the same as 
under free trade. That is why general profits are not 
greater in America and other protected countries than in 
England, nor greater in protected industries in this coun- 
try than in so called non-protected industries. The only 
change that a tariff produces is to raise the point of lowest 
cost of production, so as to enable home producers, who by 
virtue of their higher wages represent the greater cost of 
production, to have a competitive chance in the struggle 
for existence. For instance, there are many industries in 
which, if the tariff were removed, the greatest cost in Eng- 
land would be so much less than the least cost here that 
prices would be determined at a point below the lowest 
American cost of production. This would not perma- 
nently affect the profits of English capital, but it would 
blot out American competitors altogether, and thereby de- 
stroy the employment of our laborers, whose wages made 
our higher cost of production. Now, to put on a tariff, 
say equal to the difference in the wages, at once increases 
the cost of the entire foreign product, and lifts the plane 
of competition up to the level of our cost of production. 
The only contribution this makes to American capitalists 
is to give their business a fighting chance in our home 
market. Their profit must depend upon their ability to 
produce at less cost per unit of product than their dearest 
competitor, just the same as if no tariff existed. 

The difference in price due to tariffs takes two forms. 
What is added to the prices of foreign products goes to 
the government as revenue, and the equivalent of that in 
the home products goes to our laborers in their high 
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wages, which, as we have seen, constitutes the item of our 
greater cost of production, and makes the tariff necessary. 
It will thus be seen that, apart from the revenue it yields 
to the government, a tariff, scientifically levied, gives the 
laborer the entire benefit. The only benefit American 
capitalists receive from protection is the opportunity to 
compete in our home market without lowering our stand- 
ard of wages. 

The claim that tariffs tend ultimately to lower prices 
may, at first sight, seem to be inconsistent with this posi- 
tion, but in reality it is not. What we have said relates to 
the immediate effects of a tariff under existing conditions 
of production. The secondary and altogether more per- 
manent influence of a protective tariff is to create new 
industrial conditions, which give greatly reduced prices. 
This comes in a strictly economic and perfectly natural 
way. In the first place, by raising the price of the foreign 
product to the level of the cost of home production, the 
tariff secures to American producers the possibility of our 
home market without lowering wages. This gives two 
important economic results. First, by sustaining the 
possibility of our high wage level, it promotes the devel- 
opment of general consumption, thereby increasing the 
extent, variety and permanence of the market. Second, 
this furnishes the best of all economic inducements for the 
investment of capital and development of improved 
methods of production. 

Herein lies the great and lasting benefits of our pro- 
tective policy. It is through this policy we have been 
enabled to make such enormous advance in wealth-cheap- 
ening devices in every department of industry. Even in 
the domain of cotton manufacture, where England had a 
half a century’s start of the world in the use of machinery, 
we have distanced her nearly out of sight, in the increased 
productive power of our improved machinery.* In 1830 
the concentration of capital (which always means improved 


*See Gunton’s “ Principles of Social Economics,” p. 347. 
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methods of production) was very much greater in Eng. 
land than in America. The average establishment in 
England represented nearly three times as much capital, 
five times as many spindles, twice as many looms, and 
employed nearly three times as many operatives as 
this country. In 1880 the relative position of the two 
countries was reversed. While the total capital invested 
in the cotton industry in England had little more than 
doubled, it had increased more than 400 per cent. in 
America. In England the size of establishments actually 
diminished, while in this country they have increased from 
an average capital of $50,702 per establishment to $275,503, 
or over 400 per cent., and the ratio of spindles to estab- 
lishments in England increased only about 82 per cent, 
while in America they increased 800 percent. The num- 
ber of looms per establishment only a little more than 
doubled in England, while here they increased six-fold. 
The number of operatives per establishment in England 
diminished from 205 to 180, while in America they in- 
creased from 77 to 228. The rise of wages during this 
time was only 42.23 per cent. in England, as against 113 
per cent. in this country, and at the same time the price of 
the product was reduced 10 cents per yard here, as against 
834 cents per yard in England. In other words, through 
the development of improved methods, made possible by 
protection, we have been enabled to reduce the selling 
price of our product 1% cents more than England, besides 
increasing our wages 70 per cent. more than she has. 

Nor is this limited to manufacturing industries. 
Through the development of our superior agricultural 
machinery we are enabled to produce 920 bushels of grain 
per laborer, as against 540 in Great Britain, 350 in Canada, 
245 in Germany, 220 in France, 180 in Austria, 16 in 
Spain, 15 in Russia and 14 in Italy.* This explains why 
we can, while paying more than double the wages, produce 
breadstuffs cheaper than any other country in the world. 
~~ *See Mulhall’s “ History of Prices,” 1885 ; p. 81. 
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How completely true this is, is shown by the following 
table, given by the English statistician Mulhall in his 
“History of Prices,’’ showing in shillings the weekly 
wages received, cost of food, and surplus earnings of labor- 


ers in the various countries: 
FOOD. SURPLUS. 
Great Britain 14 17 
12 
Io 
12 


9 
10 


II 9 
16 32 


It will be seen by these figures that although the 
average laborer in America spends two shillings a week 
more on food which is very much better, he has a surplus 
of one shilling a week more left after paying for his food 
than English laborers earn altogether, and his surplus is 
one-third more than the wages of the average European 
laborer. 

The answer, then, to the much propounded question 
‘‘Who pays the tariff,” is finally a very simple one. To 
the extent that a tariff is protective, it is paid by the peo- 
ple whom it protects, but the protection its payment se- 
cures enables them to obtain in the long run many times as 
much as it costs, in higher wages, cheaper products, greater 
freedom and higher civilization. And what is still better, 
the payment is only temporary, while its benefits are ever- 
lasting. 





Current Economic Discussion, 


The North American Review for October has ten or a 
dozen articles on many subjects by many distinguished 
men, from Mr. Gladstone on Home Rule to Theodore 
Stanton on the French Electoral System. Some are inter. 
esting, though as a whole they are rather trite and uncom- 
monly full of errors as to the drift of affairs. Mr. Glad- 
stone apparently thinks with Lord Salisbury that ‘the 
troubles of Ireland arise from the government of Eng- 
land,” and will be cured by Home Rule. As well expect 
to cure the savagery of a bear by shaving his hide and 
making him as smooth as acalf. What would cure Irish 
misery would be discontent with peat and potatoes and de- 
sire for better food, clothing and houses. The Irish do 
not crave things strongly enough, and if Home Rule does 
not somehow stimulate consumption enough to increase 
production, the island will be no better under it than it is 
now. Mr. Balfour’s development of Irish fisheries and 
connections with a market will do more for Irishmen than 
a parliament at Dublin. Let any doubter of our position 
reflect whether he himself would not care to raise his own 
standard of living so as to include say a horse and a buggy 
than to change his seat of government from Washington 
to a state capital! And Home Rule will turn out to have 
been about as important. Of course the Irish ought to 
have it simply because they want it, but increased desire 
for food, clothing and home supplies are alone adequate to 
change Ireland substantially. Politics are apples of So- 
dom ; production is the true nutritious fruit. 


The Lconomic Journal (British) is an excellent maga- 
zine, which we read with great interest. It is well abreast 
of the times, and discusses questions of importance with a 
clear and intelligent comprehensiveness. In the Septem- 
ber number Mr. Arthur Duckworth discusses the Austra- 
lian strike of 1890, holding that the question at issue rep- 
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resented by the laborers was ‘‘ not merely the granting of 
a special concession to any body of workers, but of the 
maintenance and defense of the right of labor to federate 
in acommon cause.”’ The dispute at last came to involve 
everybody and everything in Australia, and caused such a 
general paralysis of business as was never before seen any- 
where, as intentionally produced. The result was a 
victory for employers, as is seen by the resolution of pas- 
toralists and shearers at Sydney in 1891, where it was 
argued that ‘‘employers should be free to employ any 
man, and shearers free to accept any employment they 
chose.”” The economic lesson is, that an effort to force 
anybody to do things or not to do them in a free country is 
always a failure. The essence of progress consists in 
establishing, not by force, but by social development, such 
things as the community agree upon as good for ail parties. 

Mr. L. L. Price, in an article on profit sharing and cor- 
porations, writes of the reasons for the general unsatis- 
factoriness of the outcome of both these industrial methods. 
He fails to grasp, however, the center of the trouble, 
though approaching it sometimes. The real cause of 
failure is that individual management will always be more 
cogent, capable and productive than co-operative manage- 
ment, and will therefore undersell and ruin that. Profit- 
sharing workmen will never be willing to continue it with 
loss-sharing also, which is the other half of the orange. 
Mill, indeed, prophesied a final millenium of co-operation, 
but it is not coming, and the real millenium must be looked 
for in the contemned wages system. High wages are eco- 
nomic and tend to establish themselves. 

The same journal also has an excellent discussion by 
Prof. Cunningham and Alfred Marshall as to ‘‘ The Eco- 
nomic Perversion of History,” in which Cunningham 
attacks Prof. Marshall for (1) the neglect of serious study 
of facts, and (2) the misinterpretation of facts, though unin- 
tentional. Asan example he instances the general igno- 
rance of the origin of craft guildsin England, whether they 
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were native or a development of manorial organizations, 
or of Roman origin. He then goes on to protest against 
the idea that ‘‘it is possible to formulate economic laws 
which describe the action of economic causes at all times 
and all places.” As, for instance, the Ricardian theory 
of rent is ‘‘inapplicable to subsistence farming, where 
only surplus is taken, and ludiciously inapplicable to quit 
rents,”’ for commuted services, since neither have regard to 
qualities of the soil. Of course if general, economic laws, 
always dominant, are creations of fancy, and if each age 
and nation has its own, separate and peculiar to itself, 
there is much detailed study to be done, and when it is 
done there will be as much more to be done, and so on. 
There will be no end to it, and one faints at the prospect. 
But if such principles as that price is determined by cost 
of production, that rent emerges when one farm will pro- 
duce a surplus over another, however it may be disguised 
in the forms of the payment of the rent, are universal, and 
no one could sanely deny that, Prof. Cunningham is wrong; 
and his detailed criticism of Prof. Marshall goes to show, 
not that Prof. Marshall erred by relying upon general 
principles too much, but because his economic principles 
were not generalized enough. They were not real eco- 
nomic principles, but only sentimental principles like ‘‘ the 
love of liberty and social equality.”” So when Prof. Cun- 
ningham further follows Prof. Thorold Rogers up with his 
complaining pen, he makes it clear that Prof. Rogers is 
mistaken in his view that the English law of 1563, by 
which magistrates could fix the wages of labor, actually did 
degrade the laborer unspeakably for the next two centu- 
ries. But though the reason for Rogers’ mistake may have 
been, though it scarcely could have been, ignorance of the 
detailed history of that period, yet it is quite clear that a 
firm grasp of the economic law that wages are fixed by the 
standard of living of laborers and not by statute, would 
have given him the correct clue to the history even with- 
out the detail. 
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Replying to Prof. Cunningham, Prof. Marshall repu- 
diates the former’s assertion that ‘‘ he relies on an under- 
lying assumption that the same motives have been at work 
in all ages and have produced similar results, and that the 
same laws hold good.” So he flings away advantages at 
the outset because he, too, does not feel sure that general 
economic principles really determine history, whatever be 
its external appearance. He does, indeed, re-assert 
Ricardo’s doctrine of rent, as generally applicable in sub- 
stance, as he well may. He also correctly says that the 
action of economic principles is more obscure in early his- 
tory, though he believes it to be at work in ‘‘subterra- 
nean’”’ currents. Of course, as society becomes more com- 
plex, new economic differentiation brings into clear view 
the true economic forces at work. But gravitation did its 
duty before Newton, as well as after, and economic laws 
are as fundamental. Confidence in this would have saved 
Prof. Marshall from his intricate explanations of his ap- 


plication of Ricardo’s law of rent to the rise of rents in 
Tudor times, when the area of wheat-growing fell off. 


In the Westminster Review for October, Mr. Lawrence 
Irwell discusses the question: ‘‘ Shail Great Britain Return 
to Protection?” The reader is not long left in doubt as 
to which side of the question this author is on. He has 
witnessed the great advancement of England in commerce 
and manufacturing since the repeal of the Corn Laws, and, 
like so many of his fellow countrymen, and Americans 
too, for that matter, he ascribes all this progress to the 
adoption of free trade. Nothing shows his lack of grasp 
as to the real law of progress so well as his statement that 
‘“‘a return for even five years to the old system of taxation 
of imports would be very likely to produce such results as 
existed prior to 1864.”" England can no more go back to 
the system of long hours and low wages that existed fifty 
years ago, than we can live yesterday over again, and this 
isso no matter what system of taxation she adopts. Mr. 
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Irwell cites in favor of free trade the fact that English 
workmen receive higher wages and work less hours than 
those on the Continent. When he comes to make a com- 
parison between Great Britain and the United States he 
finds wages higher here. One might hope that this latter 
fact would shake his faith in free trade as a panacea for 
industrial evils. But, no, he finds this to be the result of 
‘*the abundance of fertile land and the scarcity of laborers 
(in the United States)!” 

If an ‘‘abundance of land”’ caused high wages, Rus- 
sia and South America would be well in the lead in this 
respect, whereas the opposite is the case. But even as 
regards this country, if Mr. Irwell would only investigate 
a little, he would discover that our people are constantly 
leaving those sections where ‘‘ fertile land”’ can be had for 
nothing, and making for the cities. This because the 
land, even with long hours of irksome toil, yields but a 
poor living. In thecity their working day is shorter, they 
get higher wages, they have a home with modern conven- 
iences, and even luxuries compared with their previous 
state. Who would not forego the empty proprietorship of 
land for such solid advantages? The author’s ‘“‘ scarcity of 
laborers” theory is no less lame as an explanation of the 
higher wages paid in this country. Any scarcity there 
may be is constantly taken care of by immigration from 
Europe, the effect of which is that the supply is always 
greater than the demand. Despite this, wages have stead- 
ily advanced. 





What Others Say of Us. 


I HAVE read the article on ‘‘ The Two Party Plat- 
forms ” in your August number, and with entire approval. 
The line of demarkation between the two parties on the 
tariff question has never been so clearly drawn as now.— 
Senator John Sherman. 

THERE are many articles of interest between the covers 
of this monthly.—NMewark News. 

WE have just received a copy of the August number 
of the Social Economist, and to say that it is full of good 
things would be putting it mildly. — Winchester (Ind.) 
Herald. 

In the September number of this well-edited periodi- 
cal the industrial situation is fully discussed by writers, 
some of whom are of national reputation. Such publica- 
tions as the Economist will do good even if their views are 
not always acceptable to their readers.—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 

I HAVE read with much satisfaction the article on 
‘‘The Two Party Platforms” in the August number of 
the Social Economist. It is an admirable statement of the 
precise point in issue between the two parties. Your ar- 
gument for protection is strong and convincing, and your 
dismissal of the minor differences between the parties gives 
distinctness and strength to the Republican position. I 
have been a constant reader of the Soctal Economist, and 
have been much pleased with its intelligent and original 
presentation of economic topics. You deserve success, and 
Itrust you are meeting with the reward commensurate with 
the ability and earnestness of your service.—Hon. W. W. 
Crapo, New Bedford, Mass. 

THE Social Economist has its October number filled 
with timely articles on living subjects.—/ortland Express. 

THE Social Economist for September has an important 
article on ‘‘ The Industrial Situation,” as illustrated at 
Homestead and Buffalo recently. It holds the view that 
workmen make a fatal mistake whenever they resort to 
violence or insubordination, and that their claims to rights 
in private property are absurd.—Louisville Courier Journal. 
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WE have received the September number of the Social 
Economist, a new magazine to this section, published by 
the College of Social Economics, in New York City. It is 
ably edited by Mr. George Gunton, and the contributions 
to the September number are full of force and timely in- 
terest.—Augusta (Ga.) Evening News. 

In the September number the economic situation is 
discussed both in a scientific and common-sense way. We 
are greatly pleased with it, and commend this monthly for 
its able, clear setting forth of economic principles.—Boston 
Star. 

THE Social Economist has for its mission not merely to 
entertain and amuse, but earnestly, warmly and boldly 
strives for the betterment of the race, as will be seen by a 
glance at the contents, in which many notions of the day 
are ruthlessly crushed. They complete a symposium of 
the politic questions of the day, exhaustive as pertinent.— 
Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

THE leading article in the August Social Economist is 
by the editor, Prof. George Gunton, an acknowledged 
authority on economic questions. He shows the similarity 
and dissimilarity between the Republican and Democratic 
platforms, but gives most space to considering what would 
be the effect on our nation of the free trade so emphatically 
pronounced for by the Democrats.—Cottage City Herald. 

In the rush of fanciful and Utopian schemes for the 
abolition of poverty the Social Economist comes out with a 
strong common-sense article upon the hopefulness of pres- 
ent methods, rightly used.—Christian Register. 

THE current number of the Social Economist contains 
the best article we have seen on the Homestead affair, and 
goes right to the bottom of the trouble. It is written by 
Prof. Gunton, and is elaborate without being verbose or 
prosy. Every union man should have the article in full. 
It gives the unanswerable argument for the ‘‘ faith that is 
within him.”—Fort Wayne Labor Herald. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
isinvited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles, whether invited or 
not. 








THE WASHERMEN of Kobé, Japan, announce their ad- 
hesion to the movement of advancing civilization by form- 


ing a union and declaring a strike for the increased wage 
of $2.50 a hundred. And so the lowest laborers ‘‘ catch 
on” to the method of civilization. 





AT A meeting to establish a so-called ‘‘ Bethel’ for 
sailors in Chicago, a disturbed seaman was put out for 
crying out aloud, ‘‘We don’t want a Bethel; we want 
higher wages." Doubtless he was out of place, but eco- 
nomically speaking he had better ideas than the Bethelites, 
since charities can never redeem a class, but more wages 
can. Wages are the very heart of improvement. 





M. NAQUET explains the French electoral system as 
differing from ours in that the nomination of candidates is 
made by popular vote, nominees being obliged to secure at 
least one-quarter of the number of registered voters, and 
over more than one-half of the persons actually voting. 
Mr. Theodore Stanton further explains that the Minister 
of the Interior may use the public money to carry in 
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government candidates, and has ‘‘a machine” so compre- 
hensive as to make it extremely difficult to club an op- 
ponent. So discussion is limited, and mass meetings like 
ours unknown. The French provisions against outright 
bribery and cheating at the polls are excellent and pro. 
hibitory. 





HENRY CLEWS proposes the formation of an interna. 
tional clearing house to serve the purposes of exchange 
now clumsily met by the barbaric shipment to and fro of 
precious metals between this country and Europe and be- 
tween different European capitals. As this gold only acts 
as a credit money in transit to the comparatively final ex- 
change of commodities, it is easy to see that paper or clear- 
ing house credits would do much better, saving labor of 
transfer, freight of metals, risks of passage and time of 
counting, with many other useless outlays. It would also 
greatly reduce that lack of gold coin about which silver 
men and others are so concerned, and if there is such a 


lack would supply it fully. It would also greatly decrease 
the tendency to war. 





WE EXTEND TO the citizens of the Eleventh Massachu- 
setts Congressional District our hearty congratulations on 
their selection of General Wm. F. Draper, of Hopedale, as 
candidate for Congress. To supersede Mr. George Fred. 
Williams by General Draper will be a contribution to the 
Fifty-fourth Congress such as few districts have the privi- 
lege of making. Besides having experience and sagacity, 
General Draper is well equipped in the knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs. Unlike Mr. Williams, he is thoroughly Amer- 
ican in his interests and sentiments and economic thinking. 
There are few statesmen or employers in this country 
whose conception of economics and their relation to na- 
tional affairs is clearer, or who have broader sympathies, 
or whose recognition of the social and political importance 
of advancing the condition of the masses is more firmly 
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rooted than General Draper’s. We trust that he will be 
elected by a significant majority. 





IN HIS annual address to the League of Republican 
Clubs at Buffalo, General Clarkson said that after the 
present campaign the next great national issue with which 
the parties would have to deal would be the labor question. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Clarkson will be able to im- 
press the importance of this fact upon Republican leaders 
throughout the country. Once they realize that the labor 
question is a national problem which no political party can 
ignore they will realize as they never have before the 
importance of making the study of economics a leading 
feature of political education. Every Republican club, 
and every Democratic club, for that matter, should be a 
center for economic education. Since we have no govern- 
ing class in this country it is eminently important that a 
scientific knowledge of the principles of industry and gov- 
ernment should be a part of the education of every citizen. 
Mr. Clarkson is surely right. The labor question is the 
next great issue, and the party which would win must be 
prepared to deal with it on the broad basis of true demo- 
cratic evolution. 





LADY JEUNE writes about the terrible danger accruing 
to London society ‘‘ from its increasing luxury and love 
of pleasure,”’ as if increasing hardship and love of pain 
would somehow be better. They tried those in the dark 
ages—ages of self-flagellation and pilgrimage austerities— 
with results calculated to make a philanthropist regard 
pleasure and luxury-loving with minimum satisfaction. We 
would say give the people more enjoyments everywhere. 
They will not hurt, but help. Lady Jeune also thinks it 
bad that women are losing control over society, as if their 
supervision of it had not always been narrow-minded, and 
full of small partiality. She deplores also its increasing 
mercenariness, as if sentimental government had ever 
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governed reasonably, or produced widespread ameliora- 
tions. Fall into step with the age, good lady, and you 
will find things mending rapidly and nowhere worsening! 
The past is but a wretched measuring rod for the present, 
which is far larger every way. Lady Jeune speaks like 
one of the natural conservatives that well-placed women 
are. But the world is releasing women rapidly, though 
against their will. 





THE Rev. A. A. BUTLER sent asermon to be read to 
the Diocesan Convention of New York, September 28, on 
the wheels of Ezekiel, in which he declaimed rightly 
enough against selfishness and greed, but declaimed also 
against the steam-driven wheels of modern industry as 
‘* grinding the hope of the working man into despair and 
bitterness.” Is it not of such doctrine that socialists and 
anarchists are made, and would rightly be made if our 
modern wheels worked tosuch anend? But the writer 
should have added that after all, since the ‘‘ destruction of 
the poor is their poverty,” nothing that increased wealth 
could possibly add to their misery, but must rather de- 
crease it, since wealth is the destroyer of the poverty which 
destroys the poor. He could then have seen that ‘‘the 
living spirit in the wheels” was perpetually doing more 
and more to redeem the poor, and is inspiriting them to 
make all sorts of moves to help themselves through trades 
unions and strikes and laws and whatever will increase 
their wealth. He would then have seen that ‘‘the problem 
of cities,” about which he is concerned, is getting its solu- 
tion through the very factories against which he declaims 
in such mistaken rhetoric. Zeal should always be tem- 
pered by knowledge. 





THE CONDUCT of free-trade Democrats in New York 
State toward Commissioner Peck lets considerable light 
in upon their pretensions to honest industrial investigation. 
Nothing seems to disturb free traders so much as Ameri-an 
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prosperity. For nearly two years, by fair means and foul, 
they have struggled to defeat the development of tin man- 
ufacture in this country, even boldly denying the existence 
of factories almost in sight of their own office. Because 
Commissioner Peck’s report shows that wages have risen 
and production increased since the passage of the McKinley 
bill, they have opened an almost brutal attack upon him 
and demanded his removal from office. A self-appointed 
committee of purity politicians had the affrontery to de- 
mand from the Commissioner all the private data from 
which his report is made. If such a thing were permitted 
it would destroy the possibility of obtaining reliable in- 
formation. Of course business men would not reveal the 
facts of their business if they were to be handed over to 
every inflated politician who might for party or personal 
reasons demand them. This is a part of the same policy 
as their attack upon the United States Census Bureau. A 
party that will publicly countenance the forceful suppres- 
sion of the right to vote in whole communities may be 
expected to tamper with the industrial statistics or suppress 
official reports, whenever they do not serve their political 
aims. Those who talk loudest about their virtues are 
usually least to be trusted. Pharisees always proclaim 
from the house-top. 





IN HIS ARTICLE in the North American Review on the 
Presidential election, Mr. Blaine seems to mistake the lack 
of excitement in the present campaign for a lack of public 
interest, and attributes it to the increase of population and 
growth of our business interests. Doubtless the growth 
of industrial interests does lessen the importance of mere 
politics as a calling, but it can hardly lessen the interest in 
public affairs, and especially in the economic policy of the 
nation. We doubt if there is any lack of interest in this 
campaign, though there is much less excitement. The 
reason for this is, that the contest this time is not one of 
political parties but of economic issues. Torches and 
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drums are effective enough to arouse partisan sentiment 
and enthusiasm, but reason and information are necessary 
when economic issues are to be decided. Although there 
are fewer torch-lights and less red fire this time, there is 
probably more intense economic discussion than in any 
previous campaign. And when public sentiment in this 
country is educated up to a knowledge of the sciences 
of economic protection, torch-light processions and bass 
drums will have less influence than ever, Indeed, the 
tariff question will then pass out of politics. Both parties 
will be forced to recognize the principle that home wages 
must be the basis of competition in home markets. All 
schedules will then be determined according to this eco- 
nomic principle, to fix which it will only be necessary to 
know the facts in the case. This principle has already 
found its way into the Minneapolis platform, which says: 
‘*On all imports coming into competition with the products of 
American labor, there should be levied duties equal to the differ- 
ence between wages abroad and at home’; and it is so far 
recognized among Democrats as to be embodied in the 
platform that was rejected by the Chicago Convention. 
No party can be safely intrusted to deal with the tariff 
question in this country until it rises to the recognition of 
this principle. Therefore the economic interests of the 
Republic, which overshadow everything else because they 
are the basis of national prosperity and development, de- 
mand that the Democrats be kept on probation at least 
another term before they can be intrusted with the shap- 
ing of our national policy. 


OuR STATEMENT that the price of wheat is not fixed in 
Liverpool, as is frequently declared by popular writers, 
appears to have been such a surprise to the Evening Post 
that it calls it ‘‘a startling discovery.’”” We asked what 
there is in Liverpool to fix the price of wheat, and al- 
though the Post seems to think there is something, it does 
not tell us what it is. Perhaps it will when it finds out. 
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The idea that the price of wheat is determined by the cost 
of production, and therefore at the place where it is pro- 
duced, seems to be so novel to the /os¢ that it trys to 
laugh, as if wheat were different from shoes or pianos. 
Perhaps it is laboring under the delusion that because the 
prices of products are quoted on the Exchange, they are 
determined there, without regard to their costs of produc- 
tion. But really, does not everybody know that the cost 
of production governs the price of everything that is pro- 
duced for sale, and that what Liverpool, London and New 
York do is not to fix the price at all, but only to report it, 
and that it varies from year to year according to the cost 
in spite of all they can do about it—in fact, that they are 
sometimes so mistaken about estimating the price that 
they lose fortunes by a change? May we not expect the 
Post some day to be laughing at the notion that gravitation 
controls the fall of bodies, thinking that such small matters 
are regulated at 208 Broadway? 

To attempt to discuss prices without considering the 
cost of production is like planning the construction of a 
house without considering walls and floors. But the Post 
occasionally seems to recognize the fact that prices depend 
on the cost of production, for in its issue of October 19th 
it says: ‘‘ Everybody knows that the cost of living has de- 
clined in England during the past thirty years, with the 
cheapening of the processes of production and transporta- 
tion.” But if the Post's notion that the price of wheat is 
fixed in Liverpool be true, which means that prices are 
fixed by brokers instead of producers, the ‘‘cheapening 
processes of production and transportation” could have 
nothing to do with the cost of living. But what seems to 
trouble the Post most is the idea that the price of wheat is 
determined by the cost of producing the dearest portion of 
the necessary supply of the market, in reply to which it 
sagely remarks: ‘‘ This is cheering news for the poor 
farmers; all they have to do is to get someone to produce 
wheat under fearful disadvantages, as in Greenland or 
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Samoa, hold it unflinchingly in the market at the cost of 
production, and in that way fix the price for every other 
wheat country and make him (them) fabulously rich,” 
This must have been written by a novice. The editor of 
the Evening Post could hardly have written anything quite 
so stupid. We did not say the price of wheat is deter. 
mined by the dearest portion that ts raised, but by the dear. 
est portion of the necessary supply. If wheat from Green. 
land or Samoa that cost $10 per bushel was necessary to 
the supply, it would determine the price, but just as soon as 
it ceased to be necessary to the supply of the market, its cost 
of production would cease to affect the price, however long 
jts owners might ‘‘hold it unflinchingly in the market.” 
Now, if the principle of differential costs is a ‘startling 
discovery ’’ to the Evening Post, its economic training must 
have been greatly neglected, for that is a fundamental 
principle in the Ricardian law of rent, which every tyro in 
economics is supposed to understand. 

We have several times had to perform the painful 


duty of correcting the Post’s wayward economics, but we 
had hardly thought it capable of such an absurd perform- 
ance as this, and we trust for the sake of the confiding 
Mugwumps who rely on it for their economic guidance we 
shall not see the like again. 





